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EDITORIALS. 

In  presenting  the  picture  of  the  faculty 
to  its  readers  the  Golden  Rod  regrets  that  ail 
the  teachers  are  not  in  the  picture. 


Merry  mount   Park. 


If  the  hitting  displayed  in  the  Alumni 
game  keeps  up,  the  High  School  can  hope 
for  one  of  the  best  teams  that  it  has  had  for 
years.  The  score  19  to  13  sounds  rather 
weird  but  it  shows  that  both  teams  (i.  e. 
Alumni  and  Quincy)  could  hit.  Quincy's 
pitchers,  too,  did  very  well,  considering  the 
fact  that  they  were  facing  an  all  star  team, 
probably  better  than  any  that  they  will  have 
to  face  this  season.  Let  us  hope  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  attendance  will  keep  up.  The 
team  had  one  of  the  greatest  crowds  in  the 
baseball  history  ot  the  school  at  the  opening 
game,  and  if  such  attendance  can  be  main- 
tained, more  "bleachers"  will  be  necessary  at 


Seniors,  it  is  your  last  chance  to  make 
good  and  to  leave  a  great  example  to  each 
of  the  following  classes.  Golden  Rod  Day  for 
seniors  is  May  Twentieth  you  do  not  have  to 
contribute,  but  your  pride  and  your  duty 
should  urge  you  on.  Make  the  next  edition 
of  the  Golden  Rod  the  best  edition  of  the 
Golden  Rod.  As  the  class  that  has  been  the 
longest  in  the  school  and  is  now  running  the 
school  paper,  you  should  do  this.  Moreover, 
you  should  all  support  it  financially.  If 
you  do  both  of  these  things,  you  will  make 
yourselves  remembered  with  pleasure  by  the 
other    classes    of    the    school. 


We  regret  that  the  number  of  jokes  in 
this  issue  of  the  Golden  Rod  is  so  small, 
but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  editor  of  our  joke  column  and  the  body 
of  the  school,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
them.  Unless  further  cooperation  is  shown 
along  this  line,  we  fear  that  we  shall  have  to 
drop   this  very  essential   column. 


The  Golden  Rod  has  tried  during  the  past 
year  to  be  strictly  impartial  among  the 
classes  and  the  members  of  the  classes.  The 
criticism  in  this  column  has  been  rather 
severe  upon  the  question  of  class  meetings 
and  class  actions.  We  have  endeavored  in 
our  criticism  not  to  attack  any  particular 
class  or  person.  We  take  pleasure  in  com- 
plimenting the  senior  class  upon  one  of  its 
new  ideas,  especially  good  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  school  term,  name- 
ly the  scheme  of  having  the  class  banquet 
and  reception  some  time  before  the  middle 
of  June.  Such  an  experiment  eliminates  the 
rush  to  attend  class  events,  graduation,  and 
college  tests;  it  disperses  the  dread  of  over- 
work at  such  times,  in  short,  it  is  a  real 
benefit  and   relief   to   the  whole  senior  class. 
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The  Golden  Rod  under  the  management  of 
the  class  of  1915  wishes  to  express  its  heart- 
iest thanks  to  the  whole  school  for  their 
financial  and  literary  contributions  to  its 
support  during  the  past  year.  Both  have 
been  most  enthusiastic,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  seven  instead  of  three  editions 
will  have  been  put  forth  this  year.  The 
subscription  list  has  been  almost  as  large  for 
each  of  the  six  editions  already  put  forth  as 
for  each  of  the  three  that  were  formerly 
edited.     The  school  has  shown  by  its  sup- 


port that  the  Class  of  1916  can  safely  contem- 
plate a  monthly  scheme  for  next  year. 

Juniors,  it  is  already  time  to  think  of  next 
year's  magazine.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  one 
of  you  to  your  school  and  to  your  class  to 
decide  now  that  you  will  become  a  candidate 
for  next  year's  staff  and  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  duties  of  whatever  office  you  wish 
to  obtain.  The  present  staff  wishes  you 
complete  success — even  greater  than  that  of 
this  vear. 


MAY. 

The  butter-cups  deck  the   fields  with   gold, 
On  every  tree  the  leaves  unfold, 
And   happy   birds   in   every   tree 
Sing  on  the  May  day  merrily. 
I  like  the  trees,  the  air,  the  flowers, 
The  green  fields,  and  the  happy  hours; 
I  feel  new  life  in  every  limb 
When   I   hear  the  song-birds'  joyous  hymn. 

William  O'Donnell. 


As  the  violet  loves  the  sunny  brook 
And  the  cowslip  loves  the  lea, 
So  I  love  the  balmy  days  of  May 
That  bring  tennis  back  to  me. 

Willard  Crocker. 


I  love  the  smell  of  roses 
I  love  their  sweet  perfume, 
The  only  trouble  that  there  is 
Is  that  they  die  too  soon. 

D.  Palmer,  '17. 


"A  Sad  Week." 
The  week  had  gloomily  begun, 
For  this  Senior  was  a  poor  man's 

Sun. 
He   was   beset   with   bill   and   dun, 
And   he  had  very  little 

Mon. 
"This  cash,"  said  he,  ''won't  buy  my  shoes, 
I've  nothing  here  but  ones  and 

Tues." 
A  bright  thought  struck  him,  and  he  said, 
The  cute  little  "Dotty"  I  will 

Wed. 


But  when  he  paid  his  court  to  her, 
She  lisped  and  said,  "No, 

Thur." 

"Alas,"  said  he,  "then  I  must  die, 
I'm  done,  I'll  drown,  I'll  burn,  I'll 

Fri." 

They  found  his  pony,  coat,  and  hat, 
The  "Prof,"  then  upon  them 

Sat. 

And  said — 

But  we've  had  enough  of  that.  — Ex. 
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LUCK. 


Chapter     I. 


"Say,    Bob,    look    here,    isn't    this  luck?" 

"Luck!,  Well  I  guess  it  is,  now  that  we've 
got  a  gun  we'll  hide  it  in  my  cellar  and  go 
hunting  any  time  without  being  seen  by  our 
fathers." 

The  two  boys  stopped  and  stood  looking  at 
a  twenty-two  calibre  rifle.  Their  parents 
were  strong  and  loyal  members  of  the  "Safety 
First"  league  and  would  not  allow  their  boys 
to  use  guns. 

Bob  and  Jack  had  been  going  through 
some  woods,  and  Jack,  being  in  the  lead,  had 
discovered  the  gun  lying  on  the  ground 
half  covered  with  leaves.  An  immediate 
investigation  revealed  that  it  held  two  cart- 
ridges and  was  in  good  condition. 

"Fifty-fifty  Jack,"  called  Bob,  using  that 
young  America  phrase  to  denote  that  he 
wanted  half  of  the  find. 

"Sure,"  called  back  Jack,  "what  do  you 
think   I   am?" 

"That's  hard  telling,  but  just  now.  your 
honor,  you  are  my  humble  partner  in  a 
business  called    'Luck," '   chuckled   Bob. 

Chaffer     II 

"Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Baker?" 
asked    Mrs.    Davis. 

"Yes,  if  you  please.  By  the  way,  how  is 
your  Jack  acting?  Is  he  kind  of  mysterious? 
Bob   is,   and   it  worries  me   terribly." 

The  conversation  took  place  two  or  three 
days  after  the  boys'  find,  at  an  afternoon  tea 
at  which  Jack's  mother,  Mrs  Davis,  was  the 
hostess. 

"Why  yes,  Mrs.  Baker,  he  is.  Just  yester- 
day I  asked  him  some  question  or  other,  and 
he  mumbled  something  that  sounded  like 
It's  my  shot;  and  then  upon  seeing  me,  he 
hurried  from  the  room.  I've  been  won- 
dering ever  since  what  he  is  up  to.  Do  you 
suppose  those  two  boys  can  be  doing  some- 
thing that  we  are  ignorant  of?" 

"Last  week  I  saw  about  a  dollar  in  change 


on  Bob's  desk,"  Mrs.  Baker  continued, 
"and  yesterday  when  I  asked  him  to  change 
fifty  cents  he  didn't  have  a  cent." 

"Considering  that  he  has  been  trying  so 
hard  to  save  his  money  to  buy  a  bicycle,  it 
looks  queer  to  me." 

"Well,   I  shall  tell  Jack's  father  tonight." 

"Yes,   and   I   shall   speak  to   Bob's. 

"Listen,  hear  that,  Bob?"  asked  Jack, 
stopping,  gun  in  hand,  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  the  rear  of  his  home. 

"Yes,  is  sounded  like  a  child's  scream," 
replied    Bob. 

"From  my  yard,  too,  Come  on!"  com- 
manded Jack. 

"The   gun — they'll   see   it." 

"Gun  be  hanged,  that  was  my  little 
brother." 

When  they  reached  Jack's  front  yard  they 
beheld  a  scene  they  never  wanted  to  see 
again. 

Running  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could 
carry  him  was  Jack's  young  brother  Gordon, 
not  more  than  ten  feet  ahead  of  a  rapidly 
gaining  dog  which  was  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Jack  could  see  the  look  of  terror  in  his 
mother's  face  as  she  came  rushing  out  toward 
the  baby  and  the  dog. 

Bang!  went  the  gun.  Bang!  Bang!,  twice 
more,  and  as  the  mad  dog  fell,  Mrs.  Baker 
seized  the  terrified  child  in  her  arms  and 
rushed  into  the  house. 

Chapter     III. 

On  the  Davis'  porch  that  evening,  were 
assembled  the  Baker  family  and  Jack's. 
Mr.  Baker  was  speaking;  "And  the  first 
thing  we  do  tomorrow  is  to  by  another  gun 
so  that  each  boy  will  have  one." 

A  little  later  the  two  boys  were  able  to 
slip  away  unnoticed  to  the  back  yard  where 
they  could   "talk." 

"Talk  about  luck  Jack,  I  almost  had  to 
explain  where  that  money  went  to  that  I 
spent  for  cartridges  but  now  I  should  worry." 
And    Bob   chuckled. 
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"Well,  it  is  getting  late,  I  guess  I'll  go  to 
bed,  and  for  the  love  of  'Mike'  let  up  on 
saying  'What  luck,  what  luck.'" 

"All  right,  so  long,"  replied  Bob.  Just 
as  he  got  to  the  gate  and  just  as  Jack  was  a- 
bout   to   close   the   door,    he   called   back   in      door. 


lusty    tones,    "Jack!" 

"What   will   you    have,    Bob?"    he   asked. 

"I  was  just  thinking  what  luck  we — "  and 
the  rest  was  lost  as  he  sped  away  to  escape 
the  clod  of  dirt  coming  toward  him  from  the 
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THE  BETTER  MAN. 


White  wondered  whether  he  could  ever 
excel  McBride  in  shooting  baskets.  Oh  how 
he  envied  him!  White,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  the  star  forward,  now  saw  his 
superior  in  McBride,  a  boy  who  had  just  re- 
cently started  going  to  Stetton  Hall  High 
School. 

It  was  just  at  the  lunch  hour  and  White 
was  watching  his  team  as  they  practiced 
shooting  baskets  from  all  sides  and  angles 
of  the  large  basket-ball  court.  McBride 
certainly  was  a  better  forward  than  he,  and 
merely  a  substitute.  Thoughtfully  consider- 
ing the  matter,  White  went  to  lunch.  What 
if  in  the  crisis  of  the  all  important  game 
with  Carnegie  High,  he  should  fail,  while 
McBride,  if  he  only  knew  he  was  the  superior 
player,   might  be  in  his  place! 

•%.  ^  %  ^c  %:  ^ 

The  crowd  in  the  basket-ball  court  cheered 
lustily  as  the  teams  of  Stetton  Hall  and 
Carnegie  came  trotting  on  the  floor.  A 
young  high  school  girl  screamed  cheeringly  as 
she  saw  her  favorite  loom  in  sight;  proud 
fathers  cheered  their  sons  and  eager  class- 
mates shouted  encouragement  to  their  teams. 
Just  as  suddenly  as  the  cheering  had  com- 
menced it  stopped,  for  the  game  was  about 
to  begin.  The  quiet  was  broken  by  the 
shrill  note  of  the  referee's  whistle  as  the  ball 
was  tossed. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  game  there  was 
brilliant  playing  on  both  sides,  but,  in  spite 
of  all  that  White  or  his  team  could  do  it 
ended  with  a  score  of  8  to  6  in  favor  of 
Carnegie. 


After  the  usual  fifteen  minutes  inter- 
mission the  whistle  again  blew  and  the  players 
were  again  in  motion.  With  its  blowing, 
White,  as  left  forward  darted  from  his  posit- 
ion to  the  side  of  the  court  next  the  poles. 
As  all  were  most  interested  in  the  plays  of 
the  centers,  no  one  watched  his  movements 
until  there  was  a  thud  heard  where  White 
was  playing  and  he  was  seen  to  sink  to  the 
floor — a  sprained  ankle.  Stetton's  coach  call- 
ed out,  "McBride"  and  the  game  went  on  as 
before. 

This  half  of  the  game  was  composed  of 
numerous  melees  and  during  one  of 
these  McBride  stood  back  and  Stetton  Hall's 
center  passed  the  ball  through  his  legs  to 
him,  and  although  one  of  Carnegie  men  was 
rushing  headlong  at  him  and  although  he  was 
one-half  of  the  court  away  from  the  basket 
McBride  took  hurried  aim  and  speedily  shot 
the  ball  just  as  the  timer  had  the  whistle  to 
his  lips.  Everyone  sat  as  if  petrified!  No 
one  made  the  slightest  movement  for  fear 
that  in  some  unaccountable  way,  it  might 
change  the  course  of  the  ball.  Would  it 
never  get  there?  Oh,  that  it  would  drop  in- 
side  of   that   iron   ring  rather   than  outside! 

Meanwhile  the  ball  was  shooting  onward 
towards  the  basket.  It  struck  the  rim; 
chased  itself  madly  around  its  iron  prison 
for  some  means  of  escape,  and  then,  failing 
to  find  one,  dropped  resignedly  into  its  place 
of   confinement. 

A  mighty  cheer  arose  from  the  Stetton 
Hall  supporters!  Girls  screamed  and  yelled; 
fathers    shouted,    "Good    work,    Tom!"    and 
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"Keep  it  up,  Bill!"  to  their  sons;  boys  howled 
with  delight  and  college  men  confirmed  that 
that  was  equal  to  college  playing. 

After  the  cheering  had  subsided  they  all 
clustered  around  McBride.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry,  White,  that  you  sprained  your  ankle," 
said  McBride  feelingly. 

"Oh  never  mind,  I'm  glad  I  did  as  I  never 
could  have  made  that  shot  you  did!" 


"But  next  time,  Mr.  White,  that  you  think 
there  is  a  better  player  needed  for  the  team, 
than  yourself,  please  don't  take  such  strenuous 
means  as  purposely  running  down  a  post," 
said  the  coach  kindly,  whom  nothing  escaped. 

White  blushed,  but  as  McBride  shook  his 
hand   he  was  glad   of  the   sacrifice. 

Evelyn  Bowne. 


RED  DEVIL  NO.  7 


One  day  near  the  end  of  the  month,  Wins- 
ton announced  to  Billy,  that  a  month  later, 
there  was  going  to  be  a  five-hundred  mile 
road  race,  and  while  Billy  would  not  be  ex- 
perienced enough  to  drive  a  car,  if  he  learned 
at  the  rate  he  was  going  now,  he  would  let 
him  be  his  mechanician. 

The  remaining  four  weeks  were  very  busy 
ones  for  Billy  and  his  instructor.  Every  bit 
of  mechanism  in  the  machine  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  inspected.  Billy  procured  a 
contrivance  on  the  advice  of  Winston,  which 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  goggles  and  something 
that  covered  the  nose  and  insured  easy 
breathing. 

On  the  day  before  the  race,  the  two  headed 
the  famed  "Red  Devil"  toward  the  town, 
where  the  race  was  to  be  held,  and  set  off  for 
the  five-hundred  mile  race. 


The  low  red  racer  came  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  an  apparently  deserted  hotel. 

"Everyone's  out  at  the  track,  I  guess," 
remarked  Winston  as  he  alighted.  "The 
bunch  came  yesterday." 

He  sprang  up  the  stairs  with  the  vigor  of 
youth,  but  he  was  unaware  of  the  loose  board 
on  the  top  step.  A  slip,  a  hard  fall,  and  he 
lay  on  the  veranda,  with  his  wrist  twisted 
unnaturally  under  him.  Not  a  word  did 
he  utter  while  attendants  helped  him  upstairs. 
Not  until  he  was  alone  with  Billy  did  his 
feelings  get  the  best  of  him.  Then  with 
frightened  eyes  that  stared  out  from  a  white 
face,  he  gasped,. 

"Billy,  the  race!  I  can't  drive  with  a  broken 
wrist." 


Billy  tried  hard  to  be  cheerful.  "Maybe 
its  only  a  sprain,"  he  suggested  hopefully. 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  racer  sadly.  "I 
couldn't  drive.  I  guess  our  chance  at  the 
prize  money  is  knocked  higher  than  a  kite." 

Just  then  the  doctor  arrived.  Their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed.  It  was  a  very  bad 
break. 

Left  alone,  the  two  contemplated  each 
other.  Suddenly  Billy  started  up,  nearly 
upsetting   the   table. 

"Jack,"  he  cried,  "let  me  drive  to-morrow. 
You  be  my  mechanician." 

Winston  looked  at  him  dully.     "Let  you 
drive  the  car,"  he  muttered,  half  comprehend- 
ing.    Then     his    body    grew    tense.     "Bv 
George!  you've  struck  it,"  he  cried.     "We've 
got  a  chance  at  that  money  yet." 

Billy  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  to  the 
scene  of  the  race.  The  course  was  one  of 
twenty-five  miles,  and  on  a  stretch  a  mile 
long,  was  built  the  grandstand.  As  the  race 
was  to  be  five-hundred  miles,  and  there  were 
twenty  entries,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
excitement  for  the  spectators. 

All  along  the  course,  people  would  gather, 
but  the  grandstand  would  be  the  popular 
vantage-point.  The  race  was  to  start  at 
eight,  and  would  probably  end  between  three 
and  four  o'clock. 

Billy  went  over  the  course  carefully,  not- 
ing all  the  irregularities  of  it.  There  were 
many  other  contestants  also. trying  out,  and 
he  received  many  offers  to  race,  but  declined 
to  take  any  chances  that  might  endanger  the 
hopes  of  the  next  day. 

Bright  and  early  on  the  day  of  the  race, 
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Billy  and  Winston  were  out  at  the  track. 
As  he  drove  the  car  over  the  course,  Billy 
was  eagerly  watching  the  passing  machines, 
endeavoring  to  pick  out  his  most  dangerous 
rivals. 

Ay  seven  o'clock  the  crowd  began  to  appear. 
They  came  steadily  till  five  minutes  before 
the  race  was  to  begin.  The  stand  was  alive 
with  color,.  The  raucous  cries  of  peanut  and 
candy  vendors  echoed  back  and  forth  like  the 
hoarse  cawing  of  crows.  Soon  Billy  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  throbbing,  pulsing, 
snorting  assembly  of  demons,  which  spit  fire 
from  their  rumbling  mouths.  He  caught  the 
infection  of  it  all,  and  was  impatient  to  be  off. 
The  twenty  entrants  grouped  themselves 
irregularly  on  the  track,  and  waited,.  The 
air  around  him  was  hot,  and  bore  the  nauseous 
odor  of  lubricants.  There  was  a  tense  ex- 
citement in  the  atmosphere,  and  he  felt 
drowsy.  He  was  aware  of  the  rigid  posture 
of  the  man  beside  him  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling. 

Before  they  had  left  the  hotel,  Winston  had 
impressed  on  the  boy  many  things.  They 
both  sat  silent  now.  Suddenly  from  out  the 
sultry  air,  hazy  with  fumes,  came  the  mon- 
otonous droning  of  the  starter,  counting  the 
numbers  backward  from  ten.  Convulsively, 
the  foremost  car  shot  forward,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  cloud  of  dust.  In  front  of  him, 
Billy  saw  the  driver's  head  bob  down,  and 
then  up,  and  there  was  an  empty  space 
where  his  machine  had  been.  Instinctively, 
Billy  manipulated  the  levers. 

The  rush  of  air  partially  brought  Billy  to 
himself.  How  the  wind  roared  in  his  ears. 
Faster — faster — ,  he  must  pass  that  green 
car  ahead.  He  passed  it,  and  another 
loomed  up  out  of  the  dust  ahead.  He  felt 
a  sense  of  irritation.  What  business  had 
it  to  be  in  his  way?  What  were  all  those 
people  lined  up  watching  for?  Oh,  yes,  he 
remembered  now.  It  was  a  race.  How  the 
car  jolted.  He  must  hold  the  wheel  steady. 
A  turn  appeard  ahead.  He  jerked  the 
wheel  savagely-  He  was  cold  and  hot  by 
turns.  There  was  that  same  car  before  him 
again.     He  got  angry  with  it.     Fiercely  he  let 


out  the  car,  the  speed  made  him  dizzy.  They 
swerved  dangerously.  What  was  the  speed? 
Ninety  an  hour.  That  was  better.  He 
heard  a  voice  at  his  ear:  "Keep  cool,  Lad, 
don't  get  excited,  you're  doing  all  right ; 
calm  down." 

Billy  tried,  but  it  was  hard  work.  Up 
hills,  over  bridges  they  roared  on,  on,  on. 
Past  isolated  farms  with  children  hanging  on 
the  gate,  waving  and  shouting.  Every  now 
and  then  he  felt  the  vertigo  coming  back. 
He  was  but  a  boy,  and  it  was  his  first  big  race. 
The  calm  voice  at  his  side  soothed  him. 
Presently,  far  ahead  he  saw  the  stand,  at 
that  moment,  he  caught  the  car  ahead,  and 
together  they  thundered  by.  The  first 
cars  to  pass,  they  received  all  the  pent-up 
enthusiasm. 

Twice  more  they  covered  the  circuit.  As 
they  approached  the  stand  again,  Winston 
shouted  for  him  to  stop  at  the  repair  pits  for 
gasolene.  At  the  first  one,  Billy  brought  the 
car  to  a  stop.  Grimy  men  in  greasy  overalls 
sprang  forward  with  the  cans.  Three  ma- 
chines tore  past. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Winston,  "they've 
got  to  stop  too,  we'll  make  it. up." 

The  tank  was  filled,  and  they  were  off 
again.  It  was  about  the  sixteenth  lap,  and 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  "Hairpin  Turn," 
that  a  man  ahead  of  them  used  the  trick  that 
Billy  had  used  all  through  the  race.  He  ap- 
plied the  brakes  and  skidded  round  the  curve, 
but  his  tires  were  not  equal  to  the  strain. 
One  of  them  burst  with  a  report  like  a  rifle. 
The  driver  lost  control  of  his  car,  and  it 
plunged  across  the  road,  crashing  into  a 
tree.  Billy  beheld  the  mechanician  hurled 
through  the  air  like  sack  of  meal,  and  dropped 
suddenly  into  a  field.  The  driver  was  crushed 
in  his  seat.  His  brain  reeled,  the  air  grew 
red,  and  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  Winston 
reaching  over  and  steadying  the  wheel  with 
his  sound  hand.  Billy  slowed  up  when  he 
turned  this  time. 

The  next  time  they  stopped  for  gasolene, 
they  learned  that  but  thirteen  cars  remained 
in  the  race.  Three  had  withdrawn,  four  had 
been   wrecked.      Billy   began   to   think   that 
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perhaps  the  game  wasn't  worth  the  candle. 

As  they  passed  the  repair  pits  again,  a 
man  stepped  forward  waving  a  red  and  white 
checked  flag.  But  one  lap  remained.  At  the 
same  time  from  their  particular  pit,  a  helper 
raised  a  sign,  on  which  was  simply  the 
number  2,  but  it  meant  that  only  one  car  re- 
mained ahead  of  them.  During  that  last 
lap,  Billy  drove  as  he  had  never  driven  before. 
He  took  chances,  awful  ones.  All  the  time  he 
was  repeating  to  himself,  "one  car's  ahead. 
I've   got   to   pass   it." 

After  a  time,  Billy,  peering  through  his 
begrimned  goggles,  caught  sight  of  the 
machine  ahead.  Slowly,  slowly,  they  were 
gaining,  almost  imperceptibly.  The  speed 
was  fearful.  Winston  looked  at  the  speed- 
ometer. One  hundred  and  five  miles  an  hour. 
He  could  scarcely  breathe.  Beside  him,  he 
heard  Billy's  hard  breathing.  He  looked  at 
the  boy.     Nostrils  dilated,  he  was  clutching 


the  wheel  in  a  death-like  grip,  straining  his 
eyesight  at  the  jouncing  machine  ahead. 
He  felt  the  heat  from  the  engine.  It  was 
overworked   he   knew. 

At  the  pits  a  man  peered  down  the  road. 
He  turned   to  the  grandstand. 

"They're  coming,"  he  yelled  hoarsely. 

On  to  the  finish  pounded  the  two  cars. 
Across  the  track  was  stretched  a  thin  piece 
of  tape.  A  fraction  of  a  second  before  they 
reached  it,  the  "Red  Devil"  shot  ahead,  and 
passed  the  line,  with  the  tape  fluttering  across 
its  body. 

It  came  to  a  stop,  and  two  very  dirty 
figures  climbed  stiffly  out. 

"Good  old  'Red  Devil',"  murmured  Win- 
ston. 

"Lucky  number  seven,"  replied  Billy. 


The  end. 


B.  Blake. 


THE  PRICE  OF  FAME. 


The  man  sat  staring  absently  into  the 
fire,  the  radiant  glow  of  the  burning  coals 
revealing  fitfully  his  broad,  high  forehead 
with  its  grey  temples,  the  keen  grey  eyes, 
sensitive  mouth  and  chin. 

As  he  sat  there  gazing  at  the  bright  embers, 
the  flames  seemed  to  take  the  shapes  of  old 
familiar  spots  and  people.  His  eyes  brighten- 
ed, and  took  on  a  fanciful  gleam  as  he  saw  in 
the  fire  his  boyhood  home,  and  his  mother 
standing  at  the  door;  his  father  coming  up 
the  lane,  and  he,  himself,  a  brown,  barefoot 
boy,  trudging  at  his  heels.  But  the  picture 
faded  and  the  joy  in  the  man's  face  faded 
also. 

Then  as  he  looked,  a  new  picture  was  pre- 
sented. He  saw  a  shabby  attic  room  with 
only  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  light.  A  young 
man  with  haggard  face  and  ruffled  hair  was 
standing  before  an  easel  on  which  was  a 
hut  e  picture.     The  youth  raised  his  hand  and 


seemed  about  to  slash  the  picture,  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  messenger  boy  came  in. 
The  youth  dropped  the  knife  and  took  from 
the  boy  a  letter,  the  key  to  his  success. 

A  grim  smile  played  over  the  stern  features 
of  the  man  as  this  picture  faded.  It  had  been 
a  hard  fight,  but  he  had  won. 

The  next  picture  was  in  a  great  hall.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  beautiful  paintings. 
People  were  strolling  back  and  forth.  He 
saw  himself  standing  in  the  center  of  a  group 
of  admirers,  the  chosen  artist  of  the  day. 

Then  the  picture  died  as  before  leaving  the 
man  musing  thoughtfully.  What,  after  all, 
had  his  fame  brought  him?  Was  it  worth 
the  price?  He  shook  his  head  and  gazed 
again   into   the   fire. 

Only  a  face  appeared  this  time,  the  face  of 
a  girl  with  a  halo  of  golden  hair,  and  sym- 
pathetic blue  eyes.  He  gazed  at  it  long  and 
eagerly.     Would    she    speak?     But,     as    he 
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leaned     toward     it,     the     picture     vanished, 
leaving  only  a  bank  of  ashes,  and  one  or  two 
dying  embers.     At  last  even  they  died  out, 
and  still  the  man  sat  looking  into  space. 
"He  had  bought  Fame  and  had  paid  the 


price  of  Eternal  Loneliness;"  he  had  found 
it  not  worth  the  price  but  had  found  it  out 
too  late. 

Dorothy  Chase,  '18. 


ON  A  DESCENDING  SCALE 


Mrs.  Barclay  speaks: 

Monday —  "So  you  have  come  Annie, 
have  you?  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  had  so  many  girls  promise  me  faith- 
fully that  they  would  come  and  then  I  would 
never  see  them.  Come  right  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  I  will  show  you  where  things 
are.  You  see  this  is  a  nice  sunny  kitchen. 
I  have  everything  nice  and  convenient  for 
you.  You  will  find  that  I  am  very  easy  to 
get  along  with.  To  be  frank,  I  liked  your 
looks  when  I  first  saw  you.  I  will  now  show 
you  your  room.  Let  me  carry  one  of  your 
bundles  for  you." 

Tuesday — "Did  you  over-sleep,  Annie? 
You  know  I  told  you  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  to 
get  my  husband's  breakfast.  It  is  now  half- 
past  six.  Please  try  and  rise  at  six  tomorrow 
morning  without  fail.  You  left  the  kitchen  in 
a  very  filthy  condition  last  night.  My  last 
maid  was  very  good  about  that.  Please  try 
and  remember  everything  I  tell  you,  Annie." 

Wednesday — "Why,  Annie,  Annie!  Here 
it  is  even  later  than  yesterday.  This  will 
not  do.     It  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  up  at 


this  time  and  prepare  my  husband's  break- 
fast as  it  should  be.  You  left  a  lot  of  dirty 
dishes  in  the  sink  last  night.  And  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  coming  down  in  the  morning 
with  a  red  silk  dress  on  for  work  and  two  or 
three   bracelets  on   each   arm." 

Thursday — "Annie,  if  you  think  that  I  am 
going  to  get  up  every  morning  and  rap  on 
your  door  to  wake  you,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  gave  you  an  alarm  clock  and  it  rang  at  six 
this  morning,  but  you  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
I  don't  pay  a  girl  seven  dollars  a  week  and 
have  to  get  up  and  make  the  fire  myself  and 
then  make  breakfast." 

Friday — "Now,  see  here  Annie,  this  has 
got  to  stop.  Last  night  I  couldn't  find  a 
clean  cooking  utensil  anywhere  in  the  kitchen. 
Your  bread  was  burned  on  the  outside  and  it 
was  a  mass  of  dough   inside." 

Saturday — "Here  is  your  seven  dollars  and 
I  want  you  to  clear  out  of  here  quicker  than 
you  came  in.  You  are  the  slackest  and 
laziest  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  None  of  your 
impudence!     Clear   out!     Go   at   once!" 

Charles  Norton,  T» 


Talk  about  the  Freshmen 

With   their   dresses   to   their   knees, 
And  talk  about  their  hair  down 

Or  any  thing  you   please; 
I'd    rather   be   a    "Freshie" 

Than  be  designated  "freak." 
Like   the  knowing  older  Seniors, 

Paint  and  powder  on  each  cheek. 


For  every  Freshman  can  sit  down, 

And  do  so  quite  at  ease; 
While  Seniors  can't  unless  they  split 

Their  dresses  to  their  knees, 
So  hear's  to  little  Freshmen 

Who  are  under  Mother's  care, 
And  have  skirts  they  can  sit  down  in 

Without  need  of  rip  or  tear." 


-Ex, 
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AN  INSPIRATION. 


"I  can't  possibly  go,"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
who  had  been  repeating  this  for  the  last 
few  weeks. 

"Why  can't  you  go?"  There  was  no 
need  of  asking  where.  It  was  the  Carter's 
party,  the  event  of  the  year  in  Canton.  Nor 
was  there,  thought  Margaret,  any  need  for 
the  sympathetic  aunt  to  ask  why.  "That 
shabby  white  dress!  How  can  I  wear  it 
anywhere  again?  It  has  been  starched  and 
done  up,  taken  in  and  let  out  until  there  is 
nothing  left  of  it,"  burst  out  Margaret  with 
a  bitterness  foreign  to  her  sunny  disposition. 

For  answer  Aunt  Lizzie  began  to  turn  the 
pages  of  "The  Good  Housewife"  with  un- 
wonted haste. 

"I  have  it,  dear.  An  inspiration!  See 
the  heading  here.  'A  beautiful  new  gown 
from  your  old  one.'" 

Together  they  read  how  the  miracle  might 
be  wrought. 

"I  don't  know,"  began  Margaret  doubt- 
fully. 

"It  can  do  no  harm  to  try.  Bring  me  the 
dress.  I'll  begin  it  now.  I  c'o  so  want  you 
to  go.  And  bring  me  the  "Pink  Elephant," 
too.  The  "Pink  Elephant"  was  a  large  rose 
satin  cushion  which  had  been  donated  by  a 
rich    relative.       I     begin     to    feel    reckless." 

All  the  next  day  Aunt  Lizzie  worked  with- 
out stopping  for  she  loved  the  motherless 
child,  and  she  knew  why  Margaret  wanted 
to  go  to  the  party  and  look  nice. 

Howard  Chase,  home  from  college  for  his 
spring  vacation,  would  be  there. 


****** 


Margaret  forgot  her  fears,  however,  as 
she  stood  before  her  mirror  that  evening, 
Aunt  Lizzie's  idea  was  an  inspiration,  Mar- 
garet felt  like  another  girl  when  she  kissed 
her  aunt  good-night.  She  was  entranced 
when  her  card  began  to  fill. 


Howard  Chase  asked  for  the  second  dance. 
He  begged  for  the  fifth,  an  scribbled  his 
name  against  the  seventh  and  eleventh.  He 
had  forgotten  how  pretty  Margaret  was. 
Nor  was  it  much  wonder!  She  had  never 
been  so  pretty  before. 

The  room  grew  warmer,  the  music  more 
enchanting,  and  Margaret  more  flushed  and 
happy.  During  the  seventh  dance  Howard 
began    to   sniff. 

"I  smell  coffee.  Would  you  like  some"? 
But  in  the  supper  room  the  girls  were  serv- 
ing only  cakes  and  ices. 

"That's  queer  I  knew  I  smelt  coffee,"  re- 
marked the  young  college  man  as  he  led 
Margaret    to    her    seat   afterwards. 

Presently  the  matron  seated  next  to  her 
turned  to  ask  where  they  were  serving  such 
delicious  coffee.  Margaret  flushed  miser- 
ably.    Her  new-old  dress  was  coffee  colored. 

Margaret,  after  the  tenth  dance,  seemed 
embarrassed,  and  she  could  not  stand  it 
any  longer.  In  the  cool  moonlit  street  she 
breathed    once    more. 

"Oh!  I  say,  Cinderella.  This  was  my 
dance,  you  know."  Howard  walked  beside 
her.  "The  belle  of  the  evening  must  not 
slip   away    like    this." 

"I — I'm  sorry  Howard.  I — -I  must  go  home." 
At    Margaret's    door    he    turned    regretfully. 

"I  must  be  getting  back.  I  came  with 
May  Finlay.  But  I  may  see  you  tomorrow 
evening,  may  I  not?" 

And  this  was  not  the  last  time  that  Mar- 
garet's answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  "I 
might  have  suspected  gasolene,  but  I  never 
supposed  coffee  would  act  like  that,"  Aunt 
Lizzie  always  mourned,  when  Howard  and 
Margaret  referred  to  the  dress.  "It  was  a 
success  anyhow,  Auntie,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  successful  Fairy  Godmother,"  they 
both  declared.  Mary  Sutton,   '18. 
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THE  BATTLE. 


One  day  while  I  \vas_on  way  vacation,  I  was 
the  interested  spectator  of  the  life  and  death 
struggle  between  a  large  wasp  and  a  large 
spider. 

The  great  wasp,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
deep-blue  of  body,  and  with  brillant  scarlet 
wings,  spied  the  ugly-looking,  black,  hairy 
spider  in  the  path.  The  spider  heard  the 
buzzing  of  its  approaching  enemy's  wings, 
and  prepared  for  battle,  evidently  realizing 
the  uselessness  of  flight.  Its  only  hope  was 
in  keeping  its  poisonous  mandibles  facing  its 
antagonist.  The  wasp  knew  this,  and  did 
not  care  to  take  chances  with  the  fierce 
spider.  It  would  alight  within  a  foot  of  the 
spider,  buzz,  and  jump  about,  evidently  try- 
ing to  entice  the  spider  to  do  a  certain  thing. 
Just  what  I  could  not  fathom.     The  spider 


would  run  at  its  enemy,  but  the  wasp  would 
not  allow  it  to  come  any  nearer  than  a  few 
inches. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  these  mortal 
enemies  persisted  in  these  cautious  tactics. 
Finally,  evidently  tormented  beyond  control, 
the  spider  hazarded  a  jump  at  the  wasp. 
With  a  motion,  so  quick  I  scarcely  per- 
ceived it,  the  wasp  was  upon  the  back  of  its 
victim,  and,  before  he  could  recover,  had 
stung  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely 
paralyze  him.  The  battle  was  finished,  and 
the  wasp  was  the  victor.  I  could  not  help 
wishing,  though,  as  I  watched  him  fly  off, 
that  in  his  next  battle  with  a  spider  the  re- 
sult would   be  different   for  him. 

Teresa  Zacchine,  '18. 


1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 


— How  are  you  in  your  studies? 
— Derriere. 

— What  do  you  mean  by  "derriere?" 
— Behind    in    French.  — Ex. 


Clerk  in  Bookstore: — This  book  will  do 
half  your  work  for  you. 

1917: — Give  me  two  of  'em.  — Ex. 


Teacher: — Give  me  a  sentence  contain- 
ing   a    conjunction. 

Freshmax: — '"The  horse  is  hitched  to  the 
fence  by  his  halter-.'  'Halter'  is  the  con- 
junction, because  it  connects  the  horse  and 
the    fence.  — Ex. 


Can  you  see  through  this:  "All  those 
lunching  at  our  Domestic  Science  lunch  count- 
er will  never  eat  any  where  else." 

Oh !  don't  take  it  so  seriously. 


A   Cheer-up   Song. 

Can't  all  be  millionaires 
Pilin'  up  the  dollars, 

Can't  all  fill  Senate  chairs; 
Can't  all  be  scholars. 

No  lamps  of  magic  now 
Grant  us  all  our  wishes, 

Some  have  to  shove  the  plow. 
Some  do  the  dishes. 

Times  av'rage  purty  good, 
Let's  quit  our  kickin'; 

If  we  got  all  we  should, 
Perhaps  two'd  be  a  lickin' 

Can't  all  be  beauties  tall, 
Rich,  and  complimented; 

Let's  be  what's  best  of  all — 
Let's  be  contented. 


-Exchange. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  March  31. 
The  question  for  the  evening's  debate  was; 
Resolved,  that  in  times  of  depression,  cities 
should  give  work  to  the  unemployed.  The 
participants  were:  (affirmative)  Blake,  Den- 
nehy,  and  Merrill;  (affirmative)  Roache  and 
McCormick.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate the  judges,  Mr.  Fuller,  Miss  Thayer, 
and  Miss  Seymour,  announced  their  decision 
in    favor   of    the    affirmative. 

Three  new  members  were  admitted  at  this 
meeting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  Mr. 
Bowen  read  a  number  of  jokes  which  were 
received  in  various  manners  by  the  members. 

The  first  public  debate  ever  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Debating  Society  was  held 
in  the  school  hall  on  the  evening  of  April 
7,  before  a  large  audience  of  the  student 
body.  The  question  for  the  discussion  of 
the  evening  was:  Resolved,  that  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  should  he  given  their  immediate 
independence.  The  affirmative  was  main- 
tained by  Messrs.  Foy,  McDonald,  and  Mac- 
Mahon  of  Quincy,  while  Messrs.  Martin, 
Dizar,  and  Talbot  of  Weymouth  presented 
the  negative  .The  rebuttal  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Talbot  for  the  negative  and  by  Herbert  Smith 
for  the  affirmative.  After  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting debate  the  judges  unanimously 
awarded  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  neg- 
ative. The  judges  were  Messrs.  Walter  E. 
Andrews,  Principal  of  Hingham  High  School, 
H.  E.  Sapon  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  of  Boston,  and  G.  H.  B.  Green  Jr. 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Collins  of  Quincy  High 
School  presided. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  Wednesday  April  21.  The  debate  of 
the  evening,  the  third  of  the  competitive 
series,  was  on  the  question:  Resolved,  that 
Massachusetts    should    pass     a      Prohibition 


Law.  The  disputants  were;  (affirmative), 
Bowen  and  Marr,  (negative)  Kidder,  Burgess, 
and  Rasmussen.  After  an  interesting  debate 
the  judges,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Lundin  and 
Roache  announced  a  two  to  one  decision  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative.  A  discussion  then 
followed  in  which  several  members  attempted 
to  prove  the  good  and  bad  influence  of  liquor 
upon  a  man's  physical  condition. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Bowen's  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  providing  that  a  person 
be  allowed  to  speak  not  more  than  three 
minutes  on  any  one  question  without  a 
general  consent  of  the  members  present,  was 
passed   . 

Mr.  Jaycox  then  entertained  the  society 
with  a  few  jokes  and  odd  quotations.  The 
next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  May  12. 

THALIA   CLUB. 

Several  of  the  girls  took  a  very  pleasant 
trip  Thursday  April  15  visiting  several  of 
Boston's  famous  points  of  interest.  They 
.first  went  to  State  Street  where  they  viewed 
the  spot  where  the  Boston  Massacre  occurred. 
From  here  they  went  to  the  old  State  House, 
passing  through  the  old  council  chamber,  the 
ship  room,  where  various  marine  relics  and 
paintings  are  kept,  and  the  antique  room, 
containing  numerous  relics  of  the  early 
colonial  days.  They  next  went  to  the  cus- 
tom house  where  they  enjoyed  the  splendid 
landscape  view  from  the  new  tower.  Pass- 
ing from  here  they  visited  Faneuil  Hall  and 
the  market.  This  concluded  the  day's  trip 
and  all  felt  that  their  time  had  been  spent  in 
an  exceedingly  profitable  manner. 

SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  interest 
shown  by  the  commercial  law  classes,  a  club 
has  been  organized  by  Mr.  French  with  the 
idea  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  legal 
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proceedings.  Two  meetings  have  been  held 
and  in  both  instances  Room  11  has  been 
crowded  with  interested  pupils.  Glen  Arthur 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  club.  "Bunch" 
was  charged  with  kidnaping  a  freshman  girl 
and  is  at  present  held  in  five  thousand  dollar 
bail  pending  the  next  court  session  when  his 
attorneys  Joseph  Kelly  and  Effie  Waddell 
hope  to  have  their  client  discharged.  Jennie 
Kerner,  who  is  representing  the  government 
in  the  case  hopes  to  convict  Arthur. 

Future  meetings  at  which  mock  trials  will 
be  held  and  lectures  will  be  given  are  being 
planned. 

During  the  exercises  of  March  29  in  the 
hall,  Mr.  Collins,  following  his  past  custom, 
presented  basket-ball  Q's  to  the  members  of 
the  first  and  second,  while  the  sophomore 
team,  this  season's  champions  of  the  school, 
were  presented  with  their  class  numerals  and 
awarded  the  interclass  cup,  previously  held 
by  the  class  of  1915. 

By  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  how  high  the 
steps  leading  to  the  stage  have  grown  of  late. 

In  order  to  strengthen  their  bank  roll,  the 
athletic  committee  devised  the  scheme  of 
taking  charge  of  the  ice  cream  counter  dur- 
ing some  warm  day  and  devote  the  money 
thus  realized  toward  school  athletics.  Ac- 
cordingly they  picked  out  April  21  and  their 
highest  expectations  came  true.  The  warm 
weather  plus  school  spirit  brought  out  a  large 
crowd  and  there  was  nothing  to  it  but  to 
take  in  nickels  and  dimes.  This  sale  netted  a 
tidy  sum  and  will  greatly  aid  in  putting 
school  sports  on  a  somewhat  sounder  financial 
basis. 

Mr.  Collins  gave  those  pupils  intending  to 
continue  their  work  through  college  a  short 
lecture  after  the  morning  exercises  of  April 
12,  in  which  he  outlined  the  necessary  pre- 
paration and  grade  of  work  required  for 
college  admission.  His  remarks  were  straight 
from  the  shoulder  and  caused  a  good  many 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  class  of  1915  has  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  receiving  an  average  of  ninety  per 
cent  and  over  than  many  of  the  recent  grad- 


uating classes.  There  are  four  receiving  this 
honor  in  the  class;  William  MacMahon, 
Thomas  Barstow,  Margaret  Park,  and  Beat- 
rice Rogers.  Annie  Schlenker  of  the  class  of 
1916  also  receives  this  honor  and  will  graduate 
this  year,  having  taken  work  enough  in  three 
years  to  credit  her  with  a  diploma.  The 
three  highest  of  this  list  are  to  speak  at  the 
graduation  exercises  in  June. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  concerts  planned 
for  the  year  by  Miss  Amsden  was  held  in  the 
school  hall  during  the  sixth  period  of  Thurs- 
day, April  29.  The  following  program  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  school. 

Papt  I.     Compositions    by    Nevin. 

Part  II.  Cantata:  Barbara  Frietchie  with 
solos   by   Miss   Ruth    Hardy. 

The  efforts  of  the  school  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  excellent  and  reflect  very  credit- 
ably  upon   their   training  by   Miss  Amsden. 

The  honor  list  of  the  third  report  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  year. 

1915. 

Thomas  Barstow,  Mildred  De  Boer,  Ed- 
ward Gibson,  Edna  Gray,  William  MacMahon 
Rosalie  MacQueen,  Margaret  Park,  Beatrice 
Rogers,  and  Alice  Simpson. 

1916. 

Ellis  Backman,  Leon  Biganess,  Paul 
Brown,  Valeri  Clifford,  Henry  Erickson, 
Herminie  Germaine,  Mildred  Harrison, 
Townsend  Hingston,  Emma  Kendall,  Edward 
Likander,  Alice  Lindholm,  Hilton  Marr,  E 
Elizabeth  Reed,  Annie  Schlenker,  and 
Florence  Wetmore. 

1917. 

Noemi  Abbiati,  Mary  Dalpi,  Harry 
Diamond,  Hidegrade  Ducey,  Ray  Faulkner, 
Katherine  Gesmer,  James  Greenhalgh,  Dor- 
othy Hammond,  Ruth  Higgins,  Russel  John- 
son, Agnes  McCarthy,  Mary  McCue,  Augusta 
MacMahon,  Henry  Peterson,  Isaac  Waini- 
onraa,  Priscilla  White,  Isabel  Wragg,  and 
Torino  Zavathoni. 
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1918. 

Cecilia  Arenburg,  Helena  Buckley,  Rosslyn 
Burgess,  Madeline  Coulson,  Mary  Fontana, 
David  Gesmer,  Flavia  Gustafson,  Oscar 
Hultin,  Esther  Jackson,  Marjorie  Leach, 
Harry  Lubarsky,  Sara  McCabe,  Muriel  Mat- 
lack,  Edna  Mellish,  Aubrey  Nicholson,  and 
Mabel    Roache. 

The  height  of  the  school's  dramatic  enter- 
tainments was  reached  on  the  evening  of 
April  23,  when  the  Senior  class  gave  Bachelor 
Hall  in  the  school  hall.  The  play  was  a 
comedy  in  the  three  acts,  crowded  with 
numerous  ridiculous  situations  and  brimful 
of  action.     The  play  in  brief  is: 

The  Honorable  Geoffrey  Myrtleton,  a 
member  of  Congress,  has  given  consent  to 
the  use  of  his  house  for  an  amateur  production 
of  "The  Fatal  Shot."  Myrtleton,  however, 
wished  to  keep  it  from  the  papers,  and  has 
laid  a  wager  with  Rear-Admiral  March  that 
he  can  keep  it  from  the  press.  March  as- 
signs Ensign  Jack  Meredith  U.  S.  N.  to  get  a 
full  account  of  the  affair  and  hand  it  to  the 
papers.  Jack  enters  the  house  through  a 
window  and  much  to  his  joy  discovers  that 
his  sweetheart  Betty  Vance,  Myrtleton's 
niece,  lives  there.  Case,  a  detective  and 
newspaper  writer,  sees  Aferedith  enter  and 
thinking  him  intent  on  burglar)-,  follows. 
Deacons  Jervis  and  Bassett  from  Bramble- 
town,  who  have  backed  up  Myrtleton  in  his 
election,  now  appear  at  his  home  expecting 
to  find  a  minister  appointed  for  their  church 
and  to  discuss  the  investment  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  they  have  sent  him. 
Myrtleton  becomes  embarrassed  and  tries  to 
to  get  rid  of  the  deacons  in  various  ways. 
They  return  again,  however,  in  time  to  hear 
the  applause  from  the  next  room  where 
"The  Fatal  Shot"  is  being  produced.     They 


fear  that  Myrtleton  has  invested  their  money 
in  a  music  hall.  Meanwhile  Myrtleton  misses 
the  bonds  into  which  he  has  put  the  deacons' 
money,  and  Case  is  given  the  task  of  re- 
covering them.  Case,  working  upon  a  pet 
clue  believes  that  Bassett  and  Jack  are  ac- 
complices in  the  theft  of  the  bonds. 

The  next  day  Meredith's  article,  signed 
with  Case's  now-de-plume,  is  published  in 
the  paper.  Poor  Case  is  then  severely  criti- 
cised by  all  for  having  made  no  mention  of 
their  individual  gowns  and  actions.  Case,  of 
course,  does  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  At  this  time  a  policeman  enters  and 
arrests  Case  on  the  deacons'  charges  that  he 
is  insane.  During  the  scuffle,  part  of  Case's 
costume  which  has  been  detached,  is  picked 
up  by  Jasper  and  the  bonds  discovered  in  a 
pocket  where  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
girls.  Jack  then  admits  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  newspaper  article  and  Myrtleton 
gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Jack  and 
Betty. 

The  entire  cast  went  through  their  parts  in 
an  exceedingly  masterly  manner,  which  re- 
flects very  creditably  upon  the  thorough 
training  given  by  Miss  O'Xeil.  The  musical 
program  furnished  by  the  school  orchestra, 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Amsden:  aided 
greatly  in  making  the  evening  very  enter- 
taining. 

During  intermission  a  number  of  senior 
girls,  sold  candy  among  the  audience. 

The  school  flag  pole  looks  somewhat  neater 
after  its  two  coats  of  paint. 

The  day's  vacation  over  April  19  was  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  all,  but  say,  that  first 
week   in  May  was  great,  wasn't  it  though! 

Please  keep  off  the  lawns. 

Arthur  Bowen,  News  Editor. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


The  Alumni  Association  presented  "The 
Runaways,"  very  brilliantly  in  High  School 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  8th.  The  great 
applause  at  the  close  showed  how  much  the 
audience  had  enjoyed  the  production. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: — 

Jean  Maclean    Margaret  Magee 

Mrs.  Juniper Juanita  Metherall 

Victoria   Jean   Arthur 

Texana    Ruth  Packard 

Max  Juniper   Edward  Hall 

Alonzo   Willing    Maurice  Blackmur 

Ted  Keegan   Everett  Rhodes 

Sheriff  Jim  Larrake Loyal  Safford 

On  the  19th.  of  April  Q.  H.  S.  played  base- 
ball with  the  Alumni.  A  big  crowd  came  out 
to  the  game  and  showed  great  enthusiasm. 
As  usual,  the  Alumni  won,  the  final  score 
being  19  to  13. 

The  membership  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  worked  steadily  throughout  the 
week  of  the  19th  of  April  and  many  names 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

Daniel  Riley  '13  is  taking  a  course  at 
Burdett  College. 

Harold  Norris  '14  is  assistant  book-keeper 
for  the  George  E.  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Catherine  Gay,  '08,  to  Gordon 
Jenkins,    of   Atlantic. 

George  Nimerskin  is  employed  by  the  S. 
H.    Couch   Telephone   Co.,    Norfolk   Downs. 

Helen  Buckley  '13  is  working  at  the 
Milton  telephone  exchange. 

Elizabeth  Duran  '08  is  engaged  to  Alex- 
ander Thompson  of  Quincy. 

Lawrence  Newcomb  '13  is  employed  at  the 
Tubalar  Rivet  Factory. 

Anna  Beatrice  Cashman  '04  is  engaged  to 
Thomas   O'Brien    '04. 

Lillian  M.  Meade  '10  is  engaged  to  John 
Joseph  Mahoney. 

Helen  Kenn  '11  is  engaged  to  Howard 
Walker. 


Eleanor  W.  Guild,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
High  School  several  years  ago,  is  engaged  to 
Harold  Goddard. 

Margaret  Atwood,  Alumni  Editor. 


BRIDGEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School,  which  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  has  an  enrollment 
of  some  four  hundred  pupils,  about  fifty  of 
whom  are  young  men. 

The  school  property  consists  of  the  Normal 
School,  a  grammar  school,  a  splendidly 
equipped  gymnasium,  four  large  dormitories, 
a  five  acre  campus,  and  a  garden,  of  about 
the  same  size. 

During  a  beginner's  first  weeks  in  school 
there  is  that  terrible  feeling  of  insignificance. 
It  seems  that  all  one  does  is  take  down  les- 
sons and  use  all  available  spending  money  on 
notebooks,  pencils,  and  other  necessities. 
Here,  everyone  must  depend  upon  herself,  for 
no  one  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  help  her, 
and  the  sooner  a  new  pupil  learns  this,  the 
better.  After  a  week  or  so,  however,  things 
settle  down  and  life  assumes  a  brighter 
aspect. 

One  of  the  strange  features  about  our 
school  is  that  the  program  changes  in  part, 
if  not  entirely,  every  ten  weeks.  In  this 
way  the  students  must  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  a  very  short  time.  During  the 
first  year,  the  pupils  have  no  real  teachin  \ 
except  to  conduct  the  daily  exercises  in  the 
classroom.  This  strikes  terror  into  the  heart 
at  first,  but  in  time  one  becomes  used  to  it. 

When  the  student  reaches  the  wonderful 
senior  class,  however,  the  teaching  begins  in 
earnest.  Ten  weeks  are  spent  in  real  work 
in  the  schools  of  neighboring  towns  and  cities, 
and  happy  is  the  girl  who  is  assigned  to  a 
school    in   her   home   town.     This   period    of 
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time  is  generally  so  pleasant  that  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  she  turns  her  steps 
toward  another  ten  weeks  spent  in  the 
Training  School,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Normal  School.  Here  one  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  model  teachers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  have  no  regard  for  such  trivial  things 
as  human  feelings. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  be  they 
hard  or  easy,  and  time  flies  until  graduation 
day,  that  wonderful  time  of  caps  and  gowns 


and  best  of  all,  diplomas.  Before  one  realizes 
it,  two  busy,  happy  years  have  passed  and 
the  new  teacher  goes  out  to  do  her  best  for 
the  great  cause  of  education. 

To  any  pupil  of  Quincy  High  School, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  who  intends  to  go  to 
Normal  School,  I  can  honestly  say  that  if 
he  goes  with  a  firm  intention  of  doing  some- 
thing worth  while,  he  will  not  regret  his 
choice. 

Margaret  C.  Shyne,  '13. 


Mr.  Roache: — "What  chance  did  he  have 
in  the  election,  Simmons?" 

Wet  Brown  (trying  his  best  to  help  his 
faltering  friend: — "A  Chinaman's  chance, 
Sunny." 


Can  This  be  So? 

Senior  Girl: — "Don't  you  think  Paul 
Larkin  is  splendid  in  a  baseball  uniform?" 

Second  S.  G: — "Is  that  so?  I  have  never 
noticed  him!" 


A  senior  secretary  report  ended  thus: 
"Respectively  omitted," 

Yes.  Crosscup,  we  know  you  love  your 
little  joke. 


28.  (to  pupil  who  has  flunked) :  "And  so  you 
are  to  represent  us  at  college  next  year'? 
What  college  were  you  preparing  for? 

Stage  whisper:  "Jail!" 


Sidney  McLaughlin,  transferred  from  T3 
English  to  the  girls'  division  English  was 
called  upon  the  first  day  to  read  the  follow- 
ing: "Pray  for  my  soul." 


'17.  (cramming  for  a  history  rest  at  2.30). 
"Say,  Jim,  tell  me  those  three  great  generals 
again,  will  you?" 

'17.  (trying  very  hard  to  finish  his  history 
notebook),  "Delivery,  Utility,  and  Nuisance." 
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Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  space 
given  to  the  Exchange  Column,  and  because 
we  think  it  is  using  that  allotted  space  more 
profitably  to  do  it,  we  shall  acknowledge 
only  the  new  arrivals  among  our  Exchanges. 

It  seems  to  be  using  our  space  to  better 
advantage  to  give  it  up  to  comments  rather 
than  to  devote  it  to  a  long  list.  We 
have  enjoyed  each  and  every  one  of  the 
Exchanges  this  month.  They  surely  have 
been  very  interesting.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  newcomers  which  have  arrived  since 
our  last  edition: — 

The  Crescent — Buxton,  Maine. 

The  Hilltop — Warren,  Mass. 

The  Philomath — Framingham,   Mass. 

The  Record — Amherst,  Ohio. 

The  Red  and  Gray — Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  Student — Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Vox  Lycei — Ottawa,  Canada. 

As  Others  Seem  to  Us. 

The  Alpha,  New  Bedford, — Your  prize 
stories  are  indeed  very  interesting.  Why 
don't  you  have  one  or  two  headings  for  your 
columns? 

The  Palmer,  Palmer,  Mass. — You  are  a  very 
neat  and  compact  little  paper  through  out. 
Your  cover  is  especially  attractive. 

The  Radiator,  Somerville,  Mass. — Your 
abundance  of  class  notes  and  jokes  is  splendid. 
Your  Alumni  Number  was  very  interesting. 

The  Red  and  Gray,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — At 
last  you  have  come!  We  have  been  looking 
for  you  a  long  while.  You  certainly  are  a 
bright  and  clever  paper  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  Student,  Detroit,  Mich. — In  such  a 
complete  and  finished  paper  as  you  are, 
we    were    rather    disappointed    not    to    have 


found  an  Exchange  Column?     Couldn't  you 
possibly  squeeze  one  in  somewhere? 

The    Record,    Amherst,     Ohio. — Another 
stranger!  Well,  we  hope  you  will  be  neighbor- 
ly after  this  and  visit  us  often.     That  is  a 
clever    idea    of    yours, — "The    Alphabetical 
Directory." 

The  Philomath,  Framingham,  Mass, — You 
certainly  have  the  material  all  right,  now, 
why  not  strive  for  a  little  better  arrangement 
of  it? 

The  Hilltop,  Warren,  Mass. — We  hope  this, 
although  it  is  your  first,  will  not  be  your  last 
visit  to  us.  You  have  fine  material  in  every 
department. 

The  Vox  Lycei,  Ottawa,  Canada — An  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  paper  both  inside  and 
out.  Your  cover  design  is  a  beauty.  Our 
Thalia  Club  is  composed  of  fifteen  girls  from 
the  Senior  and  fifteen  girls  from  the  Junior 
class.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  develop 
the  girls'  interests  in  Dramatic,  Athletic,  and 
Literary  work. 

The  Crescent,  Buxton,  Maine — You  are 
certainly  well  supported  in  your  Literary 
Department.     Your   stories   are    excellent. 

As  We  Seem  to  Others. 

Golden  Rod — Always  of  the  same  high 
standard,  this  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges 
on  our  list — The  Searchlight,  Walpole,  Mass. 

The  Golden  Rod,  Ouincy  High — Great! 
Every  thing  there  and  everything  good.  You 
are  a  new  exchange.  Come  again! — The 
Red  and  Gray,   Fitchburg,   Mass. 

The  Golden  Rod — Your  stories,  jokes,  and 
editorials  are  very  good.  What  is  your 
Thalia  Club?  We  admire  the  name  "Thalia" 
very  much. —  Vox  Lycei,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Louise  Churchill,  Exchange  Editor. 
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ATHLETICS 


The  Baseball  season  is  now  on  in  full 
swing.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  how- 
ever, baseball  had  not  advanced  far  enough 
for  us  to  comment  upon  this  year's  team, 
but  judging  from  the  Alumni  game,  the 
school  will  be  represented  by  a  hard  hitting 
team.  All  the  boys  step  into  the  ball  and 
hit  hard.  Bryan,  Desmond,  and  Dorley, 
all  new  men,  "met  the  ball  squarely  and  at 
the  right  time.  Hoffses,  also  a  new  man, 
promises  to  be  a  good  man  on  the  mound. 

Quincy    13,     Alumni    19. 

Apr.  19.  In  a  very  exciting  holiday  game 
the  Alumni  defeated  the  High  School  nine. 
Both  teams  hit  the  ball  hard ;  the  students 
netted  14  hits  while  the  Alumni  got  12  hits. 
The  High  showed  more  form  than  any  team 
representing  the  high  in  recent  years. 

Hamlin  started  the  game  in  the  box  but, 
after  three  and  a  half  innings,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  O'Connor  who,  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hoffses.  It  was  Hoffses'  debut 
in  baseball  and  he  showed  remarkable 
ability.  The  Alumni  team  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  work  of  Coaches  Mansur  and  French  in 
rounding  out  such  a  good  team  of  practically 
new  material. 

Quincy  10,     Stetson  0. 

Apr.  23.  Our  boys  easily  defeated  the 
Stetson  High  boys  of  Randolph.  The  game 
was    rather    loosely    played    throughout    but 


our  boys  always  showed  well  at  the  bat  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  securing  their  ten  runs. 
The  steady  pitching  of  O'Connor  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  game.  Up  to  the  fifth 
inning  it  looked  as  though  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  hall  of  fame  by  pitching  a  no  hit, 
no  run  contest,  but  a  scratch  fly  in  short  left 
spoiled  his  chances.  Reardon,  Bryan,  De- 
Senso,  and  O'Donnell  played  well  for  Quincy. 

Quincy  2,     Dedham  0. 

Apr.  24.  Our  boys  scored  their  second 
consecutive  shut-out  to-day,  when  the  team 
from  Dedham  High  was  blanked.  The  game 
was  very  interesting  throughout.  Our  boys 
seemed  to  get  their  hits  at  the  time  when 
they  were  most  needed.  Hoffses  pitched  an 
exceptionally  fine  game  with  O'Donnell  on 
the  receiving  end,  netting  twelve  strikeouts 
and  allowing  but  two  hits  and  no  bases  on 
balls.  Lovely  of  Dedham  also  pitched  a 
good  game,  fanning  eight  and  allowing  six 
hits  and  one  pass.  O'Donnell  did  good  work 
at  the  bat,  sending  over  Quincy's  two  runs. 
He  scored  Hamlin  on  a  squeeze  play  apd 
brought  Dorley  home  on  his  double. 

Quincy  3,     Revere  2. 

Apr.  27.  In  a  well  played  game  the 
Quincy  boys  showed  Revere,  by  beating  them 
3  to  2,  that  they  had  a  baseball  team  as  good 
as  any  around  Boston.  Hamlin  twirled  for 
our  boys  and  was  well  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  team.     He  struck  out  fifteen 
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men  and  allowed  but  two  passes  while 
Harnett  of  Revere  struck  out  but  five  of  our 
bovs  and  passed  three  of  them.  Simmons 
pulled  down  a  long  fly  in  deep  left  field  which 
if  it  got  away  would  have  cost  Quincy  at 
least  one  run.  Larkin,  Reardon,  and  Des- 
mond were  the  other  Quincy  stars.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  mist,  which  almost  turn  to 
rain,  the  playing  conditions  were  poor,  but 
this  third  successive  victory  for  Quincy 
shows  them  to  be  a  team  of  championship 
calibre. 


Allen  Connor  '13  who  won  many  a  race  for 
Q.  H.  S.  is  running  under  the  Dorchester 
Club's  colors.  His  most  notable  performance 
of  recent  date  was  the  winning  of  the  annual 
ten  mile  run  of  the  Cathedral  Club  Boston. 


Where  is  the  sporting  blood  of  Quincy 
High?  Why  haven't  we  got  a  track  team? 
These  questions  are  brought  up  daily.  We 
leave  it  to  the  pupils  to  answer  them.  Win- 
is  it  that  a  school  with  nearly  one  thousand 
pupils  hasn't  a  track  team?  Do  not  blame 
the  teachers  for  there  are  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  coach  the  boys.     THINK  IT  OVER 


a  place  into  the  machinery  of  our  school 
sports  is  tennis.  A  fine  schedule  has  been 
arranged  by  Manager  Barstow,  and  a  large 
squad  which  has  been  practicing  in  the  gym 
will  soon  be  outdoors,  on  the  Quincy  Tennis 
Club's  courts. 
The  schedule: — 

May  7,  Melrose  at  Quincy. 

May  15,  Harvard   Interscholastic  at  Cam., 

May  17,  Huntington  at  Quincy. 

May  22,  Huntington  at  Boston. 

May  28,  English    High    at   Franklin    Field. 

June  2,  English  High  at  Quincy 

June  4,  Newton  at  Newton 

June  9,  Somerville  at  Quincy 

June  11,  Newton  at  Quincy 


Miss  Anderson  is  surely  making  Physical 
Training  an  interesting  subject  for  the  girls. 
During  the  basket-ball  season  she  formed  an 
inter-class  league  in  which  each  class  took 
great  interest.  The  girls  have  been  playing 
volley-ball  in  the  gym  during  the  last  few 
weeks  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasum  for 
this  sport  has  been  shown.  Arrangements 
are  nearly  completed  for  the  forming  of  a 
Field  Hockey  league  among  the  girls.  They 
are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  marking  out 
of  the  field.  Let  all  the  girls  in  the  school  take 
an  interest  in  these  different  sports. 


A  game  that  is  slowly  but  steadily  wedging 


R.  E.  Foy,  Athletic  Editor. 


A    Fish   Story. 


The  Reasons. 


A   lively   young  fisher   named   Fisher, 
Fished  for  a  fish  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure 

A  fish  with  a  grin 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in. 
Now  they're  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 


F — ierce  lessons 

L — ate   hours 

U — nexpected  company 

N — othing  prepared 

K — icked  out  of  class 


JOKES 


Willard  Crocker  (translating  German) : — 
Will  you  be  my  dear  little  wife? 

Miss  Zeller: — Er-yes-go  on,  Mr.  Crocker. 


"Sturge"  Hunt: — If  I  told  you  that  Lake 
Champlain  was  drying  up,  what  would  you 
say? 

"Link"  Crosscup: — Go,  thou,  and  do  like- 
wise. 


6.v.C. 

Mr.  Roache: — Why  did  we  recall  the 
silver  dollar? 

O'Connor: — Too  heavy, 

Mr.  Roache: — Yes,  and  five  or  six  in  your 
pocket  would  be — 

O'Connor: — Junk. 


Mr.  Roache: — What  year  did  Washington 
die? 

Raynor  Reynolds: — I  didn't  even  know 
he  was  sick. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  remarks:  "Every 
man  must  make  a  fool  of  himself  five  minutes 
a   day!" 

Taking  all  in  all,  I  guess  some  of  us  must  be 
doing  double  duty. 


Mum, — Say,  Miss  Zeller,  don't  forget  that 
punch  at  the  next  German  Club  meeting. 


We  certainly  must  give  Crosscup  and 
Browne  some  high  flown  praise  for  their 
comedy  in  the  Senior  Dramatics — but — also 
congratulate  the  teachers  that  those  same 
sweet  youngsters  are  not  in  the  same  classes. 


Sim: — Don't  you   think   my   moustache   is 
becoming? 

Wet: — It  may  be  coming,  but  I  don't  see  it. 


Ask  Larkin  who  won  the  "Debate"  between 
Quincy  and  Weymouth. 


Senior  (to  Mr.  Hart  unpacking  goods  from 
a  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  box): — Do  they 
give  that  stuff  to  Freshmen? 


Room  13  is  certainly  getting  "high-toned" 
having  a  butler  at  the  door  every  morning. 
Apply  to  Richard  Walsh  '17. 


Mr.  Roache  (suddenly  changing  pupils) : — 
What    do    you    think    about    that,    Mr. 
Rasmussen? 

Fred: — Er — (note:  he  was  having    a  nap). 

Mr.    Roache: — That's   sufficient,    Fred,    I 
found  what  I  wanted. 

Wonder  what  he   found,   Fred! 


Elisha,   don't  be  facetious!!! 


Miss  Zellek  has  just  shown  pictures  of 
the  Rhine. 

Larkin: — What's  the  water  in  the  picture? 

Miss  Zeller: — Nothing  but  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, Mr.  Larkin,  that's  all. 


THEATRICAL    PRODUCTIONS   OF  THE 

YEAR. 

The  Little   Cafe — Office 

The  Debutante — Frances  Ward 

The   Yellow  Ticket — Our  Latin  Book 

Madame  Butterfly — Miss  Atwood 

The  Road  To  Happiness — Door  of  Room  24. 

The  Natural  Law — The  Study  of  Algebra. 

The  Third  Degree — Tests 

The  Shadow — Deficiency  Slips 

Sweethearts — ■  ? 

The  Master  Mind — Royal  Weymouth. 

The  Prodigal  Judge — Mr.  Collins. 

Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss — Room  2. 

Henry   Dugan. 
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Miss  Zeller  promptly  said.  "See  here,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Von  Colin  and  not  the  whole 
family." 


Miss    Zeller,    calling    on    Von    Colin,    was  One  recess  a  dignified  member  of  the  senior 

answered  by  the  class  in  unison,  where  upon      class  was  watching  the  steeplejack  paint  the 

flag  pole.  Turning  to  one  of  his  friends  the 
senior  remarked:  "I  guess  that  I  will  be  a  flag 
pole  painter." 

"Why  so?"  came  the  ready  question. 

"Oh,"  he   remarked   dreamily,    "they   hold 
such  high  positions!" 

And  yet  he  lives.  O,  great  is  this  land  of 
freedom,  yea,  verily,  I  say,  we  know  not 
how  great. 


More  Advice. 


"Never  Give  Up,"  is  a  motto  that  does  not 
apply  at  sea. 


EASTER  NOVELTIES 

For  Young  Men  and  Women 

All   the   new   Fabric    Tops,  and  Rubber 
Soled  Specialties — An  Immense  Stock 

FwoYm°r  La  France  ForMY°„un8  Elite  Shoes 

GRANITE  SHOE  STORE  theoT0^nacryket 


YOUNG 


\A/ 


FASHION    CLOTHES 
SOCIETY  CLOTHES 


HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

Good  Cothes 

Correct  dress  for  Young  Men. 

Quincy  Representative  W.  A.  Carey 

he  Continenti 

Washington  &  Boylston  Streets,    Boston,    Mass. 


I 


Show  some  Spirit 

Patronize  our 

Advertisers 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give  Special  Attention  to  Clothing  Boys 

and  Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 

Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 

Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 

Full  Line  of  Furnishing  Goods 

STETSON  HATS 

400  Washington  Street  -         Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

H    G.  CROCKER, 

Mason  and  General  Contractor, 
17  Park  Lane,   QUINCY,  MASS. 


SHUR-ON 

SHUR-ON     EYEGLASS 

High  School  Pupils  Need  Strong 

Eyes 

Consult    Williams 

EXPERIENCED  OPTOMETRIST 
1473  Hancock  Street        -         Quincy 

Tel.  987- W  Res.  1122- W 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


GROCERIES 


Whatever  you  are  looking  for  in  the  way  of 
groceries,  canned  goods,  preserves,  and  anything 
else  that  a  first  class  grocery  always  carries, 
can  be  found  in  large  assortment  at  our 
stores.  Our  uniform  courtesy,  quick  service,  low 
prices  and  high  grade  goods  have  made  the  casual 
buyer  a  steady  customer.  Try  us  once,  and  your 
future  order  will  be  ours.  Quality  and  efficiency 
are  our  watchwords. 

Adams  Market     FOY'S      Water  St 

City  Square    TWO  STORES   Cor  Quincy 
Phone  1980  Phone  117 


C.  E.  WOOD 


Confectionery,  Soda  &  Ice  Cream 

also 

Home  Baked  Beans,  Bread,  Cake  &  Pies. 
No.  103  Newbury  Ave.  Atlantic. 


MAGIC   INK   ERASER 

Every  Student  should 
Have  One. 

Erases  Blots,  Type- 
writing and  all  pen- 
work  . 


PRICE   25  CENTS 


F.  B.  Gould 

899  Hancock  St.,  Wollaston 


City  Flower  Store 

Carl  Johnson,  Prop., 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 
Decorating,   etc., 

Telephone  275 -W 

1361  Hancock  St.    City  Square 

Quincy,  Mass. 


KINCAIDE  THEATRE 


Quincy  Savings  Bank 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Incorporated  1845  m 

JOHN  Q.  A.  FIELD,  Pres. 

RICHARD  D.   CHASE,  Vice  Pres. 

CLARENCE  BURGIN,  Treas. 

BANK  HOURS  8:30  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 
SATURDAYS  8:30  A.  M.  to  12  M, 


MATINEE  DAILY 
AT  2.30  P   M. 

Same  Program  as  in  the 
Evening. 

Changed  Mon.  &   Thur. 
2  HOUR  SHOW  FOR  10c 

Evenings  at  7.45  10,  15,  25c 

REGULAR   ORCHESTRA 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


THE  QUINCY  DEPARTMENT 
STORE 

Complete  line  of 

Student's  and  Teacher's  Furnishings 

1435-1437  HANCOCK  STREET 
QUINCY  .  .  MASS 


Compliments  of 


BROWN  CROWELL 


QUINCY  ADAMS 


HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools  admitted  with- 
out examination  provided  they  have  taken  re- 
quired subjects. 

Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Large  clinics  give 
each  student  unusual  opportunities  for  practical  work. 
Degree  of  D.  M.  D.   Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean, 
Boston,  Mass. 


OUTING  SHOES 

All  the  new  things  in  Rubber 
Soles,  Juniper  Soles,  and  Play  Shoes 


JONES 


Just  around  the  cor. 


1  GRANITE  ST. 
QUINCY 


CHARLES  C.  HEARN 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  high 
grade  candies  in  the  city.  Try  us 
and  see. 

QUINCY  SQUARE. 


Ouincy  Pianoforte  School 

CLAUDE  HACKLETON,  Director 

Greenleaf  Block,  1419  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Patrons  of  our  school  can  depend  upon 
EXCELLENCE  and  REFINEMENT  in 
every  particular.  Pupils  in  all  grades  received 
at  any  time.     Class  or  private  lessons. 

RECITAL  IN  JUNE. 


Have  your  shoes  repaired  at 

A.  E.  PAINTEN 

337  Newport  Ave.,  Wollaston 
First  class  work 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertiser 


Angel  Guardian  Pmss 

90-100  Roggles  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


